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democracy and self-government which, in theory at least, are
accepted as applying in the sphere of political government.

Guildsmen begin with an analysis of the existing industrial
system from the standpoint of the wage worker. Their initial
dogma is one which Mr. Gompers and others have made famil-
iar (though with a different meaning) in the United States.
It is that the labor of a human being is not a commodity or arti-
cle of commerce, and that the present wage system, in treating
labor as a commodity, is guilty of a violation of human justice
and of human needs. Guildsmen point out (in common with
Marx and many other writers) that the theory of the wage sys-
tem is that the worker sells his labor power in return for a
wage, and in so doing surrenders all claim not only to the
product of his labor, but also to the control of the manner in
which his labor is used. It is true that this theory is not fully
realized in fact, because the collective intervention of trade-
unions in industrial affairs does give the workers, in varying
degrees, a considerable control over the manner in which their
labor is used. This control, however, is purely negative; it
amounts at most to a veto upon the employers' proposals for
the use of labor, and not to any positive control by the work-
ers over the conditions of their industry. It therefore neces-
sarily tends to be restrictive rather than directive in its
operation.

This system, and indeed the whole existing industrial order,
rests upon the willingness of the workers, or the compulsion
upon the workers, to go on working for a wage. As soon as
the workers refuse to work for wages, and are strong enough
to implement their refusal, the wage system necessarily collapses.
The vulnerable, point of the capitalist system is therefore to be
found in its dependence upon the acquiescence of labor. The
"way out" of the wage system, in the view of the national
guilds writers, lies, then, in a refusal by the workers to work
for wages. This implies a growth in power and consciousness
on the part of labor, and a transference of the "control of
labor" from the employers to the trade-unions. Guildsmen
therefore work for a monopoly of labor and the creation of a
blackleg-proof trade-union organization, both by a widening of
trade-union membership among the manual workers, and by a
progressive inclusion in the trade-unions of the workers con-
cerned in management, technicians, professionals and super-
visors.